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HE words fall glibly from our lips —“ Boston 
as an Educational Centre,” but it is not so 
easy to comprehend their full meaning. A 
single man may be an educational centre; 
and if a series of men who have made them- 
selves powers in educating others has con- 
tinued for generations in one town, that is 

naturally known as an educational centre. If we look over 

the map of America, one place after another bristles with this 

sort of influence. It comes from the country town in which a 

Hopkins lived and showered his beneficence ; it shines from 

the woods of Albemarle, where a Miller was born whose 

memory is perpetuated by the great institution that bears 
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his name; but from no single point has the effulgence been - 
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brighter, nor longer continued, than 


hend within its covers such a survey of all knowledge as 
Comenius once crowded into his one thousand paragraphs, 
under the title “ Janua Linguarum.”! A hundred chapters, a 
thousand paragraphs were well enough once, but they do 
not suffice now to cover the ground of a single modern 
science; much less can they satisfy any seeker of facts, or even a 
tyro in education. ‘limes change, and men change with them. 

Up to this time there had been but one text-book, Dil- 
worth’s Spelling-Book, while the Bible had furnished all the 
reading necessary.. The requirements of the day—reading, 
writing, grammar, ciphering—were thought by many per- 


from Boston. It is not the light of. one 
man’s life, nor the brightness of one insti- 
tution ; it is the community of workers in the 
general cause of education, which for gener- 
ations has been busy in its particular sphere, that VL 
gives Boston the character which it bears before = EO 
the world. 


It is evident that there must be variety in the influ- 
ences that go from such centres. The woods of Albemarle 
send out one; the hills of Berkshire sent out ‘another ; the 
promontory of Shawmut gives the world quite a different 
one. Knowledge, too, is so extensive nowadays that no man 
can become an Admirable Crichton; no book can compre- 


1 The connection of the great pioneer among pedagogical reformers 
with education in Boston is not fanciful, though it may at first sight ap- 
pear so. The writer has before him a copy of the “ Gate of Languages,”’ 
printed in London in 1670. Fifty years after its publication it was the 
property of the writer’s great-grandfather, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
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sons to be excessive, ridiculously small as they appear to 
us, accustomed as we are to the long list of ’ologies to which 
the youth of Boston are now called to apply themselves. 


lege of the Class of 1724. Following the family line, it belonged in 1813 
to one of the writer’s uncles, who graduated from Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter, in that year, and went out of Harvard a member of the Class of 
1818. It seems to have been a text-book in the college, and there are 
other worn and stained copies in the library. 


1 Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union Co. New York. 
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It is truly said that private schools are the experiment sta- 
tions in which the good methods that are afterwards followed 
in public institutions are put to the test, and that for this rea- 
son they are always in advance of public opinion as expressed 
by committees in the management of free schools provided 
for from the tax levy. At a very early period in the history 
of Boston—perhaps as soon as the immigrants had secured 
for themselves covers from the weather, indeed —the private 
school-teacher was on the ground, and it is creditable to the 
people that he had no sooner begun his good work than they 
marked it with approval, by giving him a garden-plat for his 
pains. In 1635, the citizens took another step by asking 
* Brother Philemon Purmont” to undertake the teaching and 
nurturing of the children, and by setting aside public funds 
for his maintenance. ‘This was the beginning of the public 
school system. ‘Thirty acres of land were voted to him. 

We are left to conjecture what was done by these school- 
masters for the first few years. While Winthrop and his as- 
sociates were laying the foundation of the commonwealth, 
the private school and the public school were quietly running 
on, and the minds of the rising generation were getting men- 
tal nourishment from the driest roots of knowledge that the 
single text-book could furnish, with the help of theological and 
devotional treatises in Latin and Greek and Hebrew — with 
the help, in time, of that key to all knowledge, the “Janua 
Linguarum” of Comenius. Girls were not taught in those 
early days, as has been said, and the end of all teaching for 
their brothers seems to have been to train them to be ministers. 

‘Thus the first Bostonians had started their private school and 


their public school, and had laid out their plans for doing good — 


to the poor Redmen whose heritage they had entered upon. 
Their next step was to begin a Latin school. It was founded 
in 1635, and still continues the vigorous performance of its 
functions. Probably it is the oldest school within the limits 
of the United States. No other, indeed, has given to the coun- 
try such a list of influential statesmen and scholars. Among 
them are counted Benjamin Franklin, Sam Adams, Cotton 
Mather, Judge Hutchinson, William Stoughton, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, James Bowdoin, Robert C. Winthrop, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Charles Francis Adams, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Charles Sumner, and Charles William Eliot, the man 
now most prominent in the educational world the country over. 

The next step that Boston took was to found the college, and 
in doing this she made a “new departure.” The “Great and 
General Court” which presided over the interests of the com- 
monwealth was moved to takeactionin the matter of education. 
It happened to be directed at that important juncture by young 
Sir Harry Vane — 


Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 


whose erratic star was just then temporarily in the ascendant in 
Massachusetts. Whether his presence was in any way responsi- 
ble for the new action, or was not, we do not know. The court 
ventured upon a step that up to that time had never been taken 
by a representative body ; it voted away the money raised from 
the people by taxation, for the purpose of establishing a place 
of education, and that a college. Colleges have been founded 
since that day by representative bodies, and it is not thought 
strange. Wecan hardly enter into the feelings of those bold, lib- 
eral, self-sacrificing and far-seeing men, who in that early stage 
of the history of America laid the foundation of Harvard Col- 
lege by voting four hundred pounds of the money of the poor 
people for its establishment. Promptly the matter is followed 


up, and we find twelve trusty men “taking order for a college © 


at New Towne,” as Cambridge was then called. Mr. John 
Winthrop was among these pioneers, and we know not how 
much the others were influenced in this action by that indepen- 
dence of his which had decided so many important questions 
for the colonists before that time. It has been pronounced an 
“honorable specimen of public spirit which it would be diff- 
cult to match in the whole history of mankind.” ‘The object 
of the instruction in the college was primarily, as might have 
been expected, to train young men for the ministry. Though 
this was long adhered to, Harvard was the first college that 
established a theological department distinct from the under- 
graduate courses. The step was taken in 1817. 


1 Science and religion were strangely mixed in the early days, when, 
for instance, the Rev. Samuel Danforth wrote an “ Astronomical Descrip- 
tion of the Comet of 1664, with brief theological applications thereof”; and 
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The movers in the College enterprise were graduates 
from Old Cambridge, and hence they perpetuated the name 
with which they were familiar, by giving it to the suburb in 
which the new institution was to rise. While they were con- 
sulting about this great enterprise, “it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr, Harvard,” a “ godly gentleman and 
lover of learning” then living among them, to contribute 
one-half of his estate and the whole of his library to the © 
nucleus established by the Court. The generosity proved 
catching, and the fund and the library grew. ‘The magis- 
trates gave two hundred pounds themselves, in private con- 
tributions; one freeman offered a number of sheep; another 
brought nine shillings’ worth of cloth; a ten-shilling pewter 
flagon came from another source; and the collection in- 
cluded a silver-tipped jug, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, salt- 
trenchers, and other like gifts of generous poverty. Thus it 
was given to John Harvard, as Edward Everett once said, 
“to strike the keynote in the character of this people; first 
to perceive with a prophet’s foresight, and to promote with 
a princely liberality, considering his means, that connection 
between private munificence and public education which, 
well understood and pursued by others, has given to New 
England no small portion of her name and praise in the land.” 
_ It was not expected by the Bostonians that their schools 
and their college would run without constant attention, and 
it was ordered at the very beginning that the children and 
youth should be od/iged to take advantage of their privileges 
— for compulsory attendance is by no means a modern de- 
vice. It has been traced among the Hebrews to Joshua, 
and the Puritans were very familiar with the whole history 
of that people, from whom indeed they drew many of their 
political maxims. ‘They believed as fully as many moderns 
that suffrage and education should go together, and that.a 
representative government could not be stable if it did not 
have general intelligence to build upon. 

Up to the year 1684 there was but one public school in 
Boston, though the population had increased to four thous- 
and or more. In 1713 there were only four town schools, 
and the number was no larger until after the Revolution. 
By 1800 the number had increased to seven, with nine hun- 
dred pupils in attendance, but meanwhile Sam Adams had 
brought about his reorganization of the entire system. 

All this long time the studies of young people, as w ell as 
of old, had followed the lines settled in the Middle Ages. 
Language and theology remained the departments of study 
most cultivated. Moral and religious training was still the 
chief end in all grades of education from the college down.! 
In 1727, however, the Hollis professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy was established, and apparatus was 
slowly accumulated at Harvard. The laboratory contained 
instruments adapted to illustrate hydrostatics, the mechanics 
of gravity, pneumatics, and optics; there was an orrery, some 
surveying instruments, a collection of magnifying instruments, 
a telescope, and some dials. This telescope may be consid- 
ered the germ of the present elaborate astronomical depart- 
ment of the college. ‘These instruments were used, of course, 
but how much we are not informed. ‘They were destroyed 
in 1764 by fire, and though they were replaced, it was a long 
time before physics was dignified by a more important rank 
than it had when natural philosophy was an appendage to 
the department of mathematics. 

Science really came to the front in 1780, when John and 
Samuel Adams, and a number of others interested in the sub- 
ject, formed the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
the purpose of encouraging medical discoveries, philosophical 
inquiries and experiments, astronomical and meteorological 
observations, and improvements in agriculture, manufactures, 
arts, and commerce, besides any other studies that are ordi- 
narily classed as scientific. This is still essentially a Boston 
institution, though it bears a national name, and Harvard 
College has furnished many of its officers and members. 

Three years later, natural science was for the first time 
formally recognized by an American college when the Erving 
professorship of chemistry now, and for many years, filled by 
Professor Josiah Parsons C ooke was established. From this 
date there was great progress all over America. Benjamin 


the Rev. Dr. Increase Mather, president of Harvard College, produced 
“ Cometographia ” and “ Heaven’s Alarm to the World” in 1680 and 
1682, when the comets of Newton and Halley respectively appeared. 
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Silliman was appointed to a similar chair at Yale in 1802, a 
chair of natural history was established at Cambridge, and the 
Rumford professorship of the application of science to the use- 
ful arts followed. The Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
College was founded by Abbot Lawrence, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Professor Eben Norton Horsford, who became its 
dean. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as we shall find to men- 
tion three noteworthy occurrences in the history of Bos- 
ton, which are a part of its educational influence. ‘The year 
1721 was marked by the scourge of smallpox, which threat- 
ened to carry off the entire population. Inoculation had just 
been introduced in England by Lady. Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who practised it upon her daughter, afterwards Lady Bute. 
Dr. Zabdiel Boylston repeated the same act in Boston, by 
submitting one of his children to the ordeal. Cotton Mather, 
to his great credit,came out in favor of the practice, and 
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though it encountered the usual treatment of beneficent inno- 
vations, it was successful. In the year 1800, Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse likewise became a pioneer, by introducing vac- 
cination into America, and Boston a second time gave a boon 
to the country. Again,in 1846, Dr. William ‘Thomas Green 
Morton introduced to the world the process of allaying pain 
by ethereal anesthesia. 

There was a new step made in the progress of education in 
Boston in 1791 when the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
parent of all such organizations, began its fruitful life. Now 
no State and scarcely a Territory is without a historical society 
of some vigor. Of the ten original members who united to 
form the Massachusetts society, eight were Boston men, and 
every one of its seven presidents has been chosen from that 
city. Few agencies for the education of the community in 
the important branch of history have been more efficient than 
this society and the institutions of similar purpose in other 
places. The New England Historic-Genealogical Society, one 
of the most useful institutions of its kind, was established in 
1854. 

In 1789 a writer in the Massachusetts Magazine made 
a plea for improvement in education by means of societies 
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for the preparation of teachers for their work, and it was 
evident that there was a feeling out for something to cure a 
defect in American education.! ‘The Middlesex County School 
Association was established before ten years had passed. It 
is said that previously to this it had been the custom to ex- 
amine candidates for the position of teacher in the branches 
that they were to teach, and “then trust to Providence tor 
their ability to teach what they knew.” This is all changed 
now, and it is owing largely to the intelligent efforts of the Rev. 
James G. Carter, who has been called “ the Father of Normal 
Schools,” a graduate of Harvard College of the class of 
1820, who began immediately upon leaving Cambridge to 
write upon education, and soon elaborated a plan for the 
education of teachers. He labored almost incessantly, 
urging teachers’ seminaries upon the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, addressing the American Institute of Instruction at 
its very first meeting in 1829 upon his favorite theme, and, 
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when a member of the Legislature, giving his influence to 
promote the cause that he had at heart. He prepared a bill 
for.creating a Board of Education, and it was to his efforts 
that a Normal School act was finally passed in 1838. ‘The 
first school was, however, not opened until Mr. Edmund 
Dwight had offered to give ten thousand dollars, provided 
the State would give a like amount. It was not thought that 
the scheme would succeed; there was fear that too many 
experiments in new methods would give instability to the 
instruction in schools, and that perhaps pupils would lose 
respect for teachers whom they found receiving instruction 
themselves! The result has been, on the contrary, that 
school-teaching has been elevated to the rank of a profes- 
sion, and enlightened methods have been adopted much 
more freely than they otherwise would have been. ‘The 
principle has been accepted, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” for it is the teacher who makes the school and 
not the building, nor the board that lays out the general 
plans. ‘The Normal School in Boston is for women. It 


1 Even this was not a new suggestion, for wonderful Richard Mulcaster 
had urged the same thing in 1531. 
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gives instruction in psychology, physiology, ethics, as well 
as in methods of instruction and school management, and 
its pupils are afforded opportunity for practice in a train- 
ing school. A large proportion of the teachers in the city 
schools are graduates of this or of some other normal 
school, and the time seems to be rapidly approaching when 
no teacher will be accepted who is not able to show that he 
or she looks upon the calling as a profession, and has studied 
its practice as one would study the science of medicine or 
of law. There are about one hundred and seven Normal 
Schools in the United States at present. Pedagogical lectures 
followed naturally, but at a respectful distance of time, for 
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they were not given until a Boston schoolmaster and an 
official of Harvard College invited Professor G. Stanley 
Hall, now president of Clarke University, then of the Har- 
vard faculty, to deliver a course of such lectures to the 
Boston teachers. Professor William T. Harris, at present 
United States Commissioner of Education, afterwards gave 
two such courses in different years, and now pedagogical 
instruction is elevated to the dignity of a fully organized 
department in the University. 3 
The next subject in order of time that attracts our atten- 
tion in the progress of educational ideas in Boston is the 
“ Elective System,” so-called, by which the old-time ngid 
course of study was broken up, and students are allowed to 
select from a varied curriculum such subjects as they con- 
sider to be most to their advantage to pursue. Though, 
strictly speaking, Harvard College was not the first to intro- 
duce this system, it was not adopted to any extent until that 
college had given its approval. As it has been carried out 
there on a more extensive scale than anywhere else, Harvard 
College stands as the sponsor for the elective system before 
the world. The old curriculum was based upon the discipline 
of the mind, and it was called “ liberal,” though it seemed to 
restrict the student in essential respects, especially since the 
extraordinary broadening of the domain of human knowledge 
by the labors of the scientists. Languages and mathematics 
were the studies to which the undergraduates were obliged to 
give their time and strength, whether their minds were 
adapted to those subjects or were not. The steps that led 
to this enlargement of the scope of undergraduate study were 
taken before history had entered upon its period of expansion, 
at a time when there was little or no critical investigation of 
authorities — indeed, no scientific study of that subject. 
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It was the independence of character bred by Boston men 
for generations which prepared them to grapple with such 
subjects as the elective system without being too much. 
warped in judgment by the precedents established in other 
generations. Still, Harvard cannot be called rash, for the 
old way was adhered to for nearly, if not quite, two hundred 
years. ‘The fitness of the old course of study was, it is true, 


questioned there early in the present century, and, under the 
influence of Judge Story, it was provided by the corporation 
and overseers, but against the judgment of the faculty, that 
students should be allowed a certain limited freedom cf 
choice in regard to their course. 


Under this arrangement 
the studies remained at 
first as they had always 
been, with the exception 
that French and Spanish 
were electives, that the 
juniors might offer:a sub- 
stitute for one term of 
Hebrew, and that the 
seniors were at liberty to 
choose between chemistry 
and fluxions. Thus the 
elective system had its 
beginning at Harvard. 
So great has been the 
change since, that now 
nothing is “required” 
excepting one course of 
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English composition (which, by the way, all students ought to 
pursue before entering college), and a modern language. The 
plan, though looked upon askance elsewhere as well as in Bos- 
ton, has become popular, and is extending to other colleges 
which are sufficiently well endowed to venture upon it, for it 
is to be said that an elective course is much more expensive 
for a college than one that is required. 

For many years the American Institute of Instruction has 
had a national influence and reputation. It was incorporated 
in 1831 for the purpose of diffusing useful knowledge in regard 
to education, as its charter puts it. Among the men who 
gave it character were Warren Colburn, whose “ Intellectual 
Arithmetic” has laid the foundation of training in that branch 
for so many young persons; Goold Brown, whose Grammars 
were well known in the last generation; Horace Mann, of 
whom the writer on education in Boston must have a great 
deal to say always; and Hermann Kriisi, the exponent of the 
system of Pestalozzi. The meetings of the Institute were not 
confined to Boston, but were held in different parts of New 
England. It was a real teachers’ school, and helped greatly 


in the general progress. 
In all these years the men interested in the cause of edu- 
cation had made extensive use of the printing-press, but they 
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had no journal through which they could make their influence 
felt. That deficiency was supplied in 1826, when the first 
educational periodical in the world, Zhe American Journal 
of Education, appeared in Boston, January 1. The editors 
were William Russell, William C. Woodbridge, and William 
A. Alcott, while among those who gave them counsel and 
support were A. Bronson Alcott, George B. Emerson, Joseph 
Story, John Pierpont, Henry K. Oliver, and almost all the 
other men of Boston prominent in the intellectual world. 
The objects of this periodical, which appeared monthly, were 
to record the history and present condition of education in 
‘the United States, to diffuse “enlarged and liberal views of 
education,” to present the education of woman as a *‘ matter 
of unspeakable importance,” to promote scientific education, 
and to show that the early and elementary instruction is 
“more important than that of any other period or depart- 
ment.” The vista opened by the consideration of this great 
engine for the promotion of education is enticing, but the 
limits of this paper do not allow us to enter upon the subject. 
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he was a man of sympathetic nature and of great enthusiasm 
in the work upon which he now entered, and he made it a 
success. Though similar institutions existed in Europe before 
the establishment of this, the numbers increased there but 
slowly; though in America they have multiplied with great 
rapidity, largely owing, doubtless, to the ardor with which 
Doctor Howe and his coadjutors carried forward their work 
in Boston. The present name, “ ‘The Perkins Institution,” 
was given it in honor of Mr. Thomas Handsyd Perkins, who 
in 1832 offered his costly mansion-house and grounds on 
Pearl street as its permanent home. This is noted as being 
the first institution in the world in which a blind man could 
receive a thorough and systematic education. Laura Bridg- 
man was one of the pupils who won for it and its teachers the 
encomiums of the world for their great success and for her 
wonderful progress, and Helen Keller is the latest exemplifi- 
cation of the extraordinary efficiency of the institution. Dr. 
Howe died in 1876, but his accomplished son-in-law, Mr. Mi- 
chael Anagnos, remains as director of the work.. The fiftieth 
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From the date that the Journal first appeared educational 
periodicals have been considered essential to the live teacher, 
and school boards even go to the extent of asking candidates 
for positions to present, with their credentials, a list of the 


periodicals on the subject of education and pedagogics that 


they are accustomed to read. It is doubtful if any educa- 
tional journal has ever rivaled the first one, in which such 
men as those mentioned were. interested, besides others like 
Daniel Webster, William Ellery Channing, John Quincy 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, John J. Palfrey, 
Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, George Ticknor, and Rufus 
Anderson. 

Our attention must for a moment be taken to a different 
department of education which sheds great honor upon Bos- 
ton. At some time before 1830 a young physician, John D. 
Fisher by name, proposed that a systematic plan should be 
formed for the instruction of the blind, who, up to that time, 
had received no attention of teachers, except in individual 
cases. In accordance with this humane suggestion, an institu- 
tion was founded in 1829, which was incorporated in 1832, 
and organized by the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who had ob- 
served similar institutions abroad. Dr. Howe was a patriot, 
who had fought through the war for Greek independence ; 


anniversary of the institution was celebrated in 1882. The 
unfortunate deaf and dumb were not afforded the same op- 
portunities for education until 1869, when the ‘“ Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf” was founded. *In 18g0 it entered its 
massive edifice on Newbury Street —a building which is 
charming externally, and a credit to Boston architecture. 

It has already been hinted that the Fathers of New Eng- 
land, when they set their educational system in motion at 
first, knew that it would need to be carefully supervised, but 
it was not until after the war of the Revolution that the neces- 


sity for very definite responsibility was much felt. Individual 


expression of opinion to this effect brought about the forma- 


tion of the Board of Education in 1837. The executive offi- . 


cer of this body is its secretary. His duties are to interpret 
the school laws, and to see that they are observed ; toawaken 
public interest in education, to visit different sections of the 
State for this purpose, and to suggest and carry out all pos- 
sible improvements. The man who first occupied this im- 
portant post was admirably adapted for it by nature. Horace 
Mann, of whom we have to speak often, gave himself unre- 
servedly to the fullest performance of his new duties. He was 
a successful lawyer, and at the time of assuming the office 
was a member of the legislature ; but he renounced all private 
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interests for the work in hand. He had not been known as 
one greatly interested in education, nor thoroughly acquainted 
with the duties of a teacher; but his name has since become 
a household word in educational circles, and his impress is 
felt upon every part of America. He found the Boston schools 
at a low ebb, and public interest almost none, while there was 
a host of incompetent teachers and ignorant politicians forti- 
fied behind timid conservatism. Against all odds he labored 
with perfect confidence in the righteousness of his methods and 
the certainty of success. He lectured, he argued, he wrote, he 
studied furniture and buildings, he found no subject in the 
most elementary school too insignificant for his careful atten- 
tion. His lectures are still sources from which teachers derive 
instruction and stimulus. ‘There lies before us as we write a 
lecture by him on “ Spelling-Books” in which we find many 
observations that have since been acted upon. One passage 
strikes the eye as the pages are turned : 


“ Children,”’ he writes, “ require some medium between the vast and 
the microscopic. They want some diversity, also, but the forms of the 
twenty-six letters have as little variety as twenty-six grains of sand; and 
the same may be said of those cadaverous particles, ba, be, bi, bo, bu, etc. 
Now, it is upon this emptiness, blankness, silence, and death that we 
compel children to fasten their eyes. To say nothing of the odor and 
fungousness of spelling-book paper, who can wonder at the energy of 
repulsion exerted upon quick-minded children by this exercise ? Upon 
others of less natural vivacity, a soporific effluvium seems to emanate 
from the page, steeping all their faculties in lethargy. It is in this way 
that we seize upon children who are rejoicing over the green and flowery 
earth, the quick motions and varied colors, and song of the animated 
world, or who are bounding almost winged over the snow-wreath, or 
along the glassy surface of the ice, filled with the inspirations of that all- 
healing elixir, pure air —it is inthis way that we seize them and plunge 
them into this solitude and nothingness.”’ 


This is somewhat flowery, but it touches the point in a way 
to call attention to its weakness. 

It is not necessary, if it were practicable, to enter upon an 
account of the great work that was done for the schools of 
Boston and of Massachusetts by Mr. Mann. He suffered 
criticism and condemnation, but he conquered success. We 
must go on to consider the progress of the tendency to 
centralization. If superintendence is good for a state, it is 
doubtless profitable for a city ; but this was not acknowledged 
practically until 1851, when Mr. Nathan Bishop was chosen 
to the office of Superintendent of Schools. It was made his 
business to study the system, to keep himself familiar with 
progress in education in other places in all departments, to 
suggest improvements in the Boston schools, and to see that 
the regulations of the Board were carried into effect, and, in 
short, to make sure that the entire complicated machinery for 
public education was always efficiently operating. There have 
been but three superintendents since Mr. Bishop went out of 
office; of whom Mr. John D. Philbrick, who followed him 
and occupied the office twenty years, has left on record in his 
reports from 1857 to 1878 a vast accumulation of practical 
wisdom for future use. Dr. Samuel Eliot, sometime president 
of Trinity College, followed Mr. Philbrick, and the present 
incumbent, Dr. Edwin P. Seaver, was next in order. 

The reports of Mr. Philbrick which have just been referred 
to suggest another important gift of Boston to the cause of 
education in America. As his stand preéminent among the 
reports of city superintendents, so do those of Horace Mann 
rank among those of the American States. They contain most 
of what one ought to know in regard to public education, for 
in them we may trace the origin and history of the free-school 
system of the land. Dr. Harris, now United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, surpasses both of the gentlemen just 
mentioned in his discussions of the philosophy of education 
in his reports as superintendent of the schools of St. Louis 
from 1867 to 1879, but his official life was passed at a later 
period, when the practical discussions had progressed suffi- 


‘ciently to form at once a basis for philosophical inquiry and 


an opportunity for it. The reports of President Eliot of Har- 
vard College, since his accession to office in 1869, comprise 
many studies of practical questions which interest the com- 
munity no less than they do strictly collegiate circles. In one 
of these we find, for example, a careful statement of the steps 
which the curriculum of Harvard College has taken in arriv- 
ing at its present stage of elective freedom. 

A word may be said here in regard to progress in the study 
of history as exemplified by the works of Boston and Cam- 
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bridge authors. The first professorship in this branch was es- 
tablished at Harvard College in 1839, and Jared Spaiks was 
called to the chair, very properly, for he was then the most 
notable representative of the study in America. Since that 
time the progress in the subject has been so rapid and sv 
great that the methods of Dr. Sparks have been made the 
point of animated discussion, and they are already considere:! 
antiquated and out of date. The Boston school of histor\: 
now stands for critical investigation in every respect, and ivr 
exact presentation of facts as they really were. 

No more apt exponents of this class of workers could be 
named than the late Dr. Charles Deane, long one of the ot- 
ficers of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Mr. Justin 
Winsor, for years the able director of the Boston Public 1 i- 
brary, at present Librarian of Harvard College. Mr. Deane 
published many critical studies of points that had been for- 
gotten or misconceived ; he gave the world the true story of 
the “ Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” which Mr. Longfellow 
had given in poetry; he first expressed doubts in regard to 
Captain John Smith’s story of Pocahontas, and he has lett 
on record in the transactions of the Historical Society many 
monographs of the most acute and interesting nature. Mr. 
Winsor is too well known for his “ Memorial History of Bos- 
ton” and his “Critical History of America” to demand more 
than this brief mention. These facts will suffice to recall the 
vast progress in historical studies and in education in that 
branch, to which Boston has contributed so large a share. | 

The consideration of history brings us naturally to refer 
to the repositories of books in which history is preserved. 
The Boston Public Library is one of the most important 
means of public education in the city, and it is also “the 
crowning institution of the free library system in this State 
and in the United States.” This admirably conducted in- 
stitution, which bears on its outer walls the legend FREE 10) 
ALL, was brought into being after long discussion, which 
began as early as 1841. In 1843, M. Vattemare, a French- 
man, made an effort to begin such a collection by inter- 
national exchange, and offered some fifty volumes for the 
nucleus. It was not, however, until 1848 that the library 
was actually begun, by the acceptance by the city of an act 
of legislature giving the authority to establish the institution. 
The first board of trustees was not formed until 1852. Ed- 
ward Everett was president. The library was opened 1854. 
In 1858 the present building was first used. Now a new 
and costly edifice is in progress of construction on Copley 
Square which is intended for the home of the great collec- 
tion. It will be one of the finest of all the architectural 
ornaments of Boston. 

Boston has no greater attraction to the student and the in- 
vestigator than is presented in her vast libraries—vast they 
truly are in comparison with collections in other portions of 
America, though they have not the same relative importance 
when contrasted with the European libraries which count 
centuries in their history. Of all of these the library of Har- 
vard College is -the oldest, as well as the largest, after the 
Boston Library, containing nearly four hundred thousand 
volumes. When Horace Mann made an investigation into 
the libraries of Massachusetts, he found but ten or fifteen 
sustained by the towns, and they contained only three or 
four thousand volumes to which the people had the sight of 
free access. Of the three hundred and fifty-one towns of 
Massachusetts to-day, two hundred and forty-eight possess 
libraries in which the people have rights, and these contain 
two million five hundred thousand volumes, which is more 
than a book apiece for each man, woman and child in the 
State. Individuals have contributed to establish these great 
collections more than five and a half million dollars, besides the 
books that they have given. ‘The towns that are not blessed 
in this way are mainly those which are declining in population. 

Boston contains many collections of books besides those 
mentioned. The Athenzeum, the Theological Library, the 
Social Law Library, and scores of others are used daily by 
the citizens, as well as by many scholars from a distance 
who are called to the city by its advantages in this respect. 
There are more than twenty other libraries to which, under 
proper conditions, the public has access, besides a larger 
number of private collections which are usually open to stu- 
dents whom the owners feel confident are able to make proper 
use of them. One of the richest of these is that made by the 
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late Dr. Charles Deane, in Cambridge, which during the life- 
time of its learned owner was of assistance to many a student. 

The great advance that has been made in America during 
the present generation may be conceived by reflecting that 
in 1850 the library of Harvard College stood at the head of 
American collections, though it comprised but seventy-two 
thousand volumes, and that Massachusetts distanced every 
other State in the Union with but two hundred thousand 
volumes. The private libraries in the city and suburbs at the 
same date contained half as many more volumes, and Boston 
was then the best place to which a scholar could resort for 
the purpose of studying the wisdom that is contained in 
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books. It is still 
excelled by no 
other place. 

For many 
years, for more 
thantwocenturies, 
indeed, Harvard 
seemed to provide 
all the collegiate 
training required by 
_ Boston and vicinity, and 
it was not until 1853, when 
Mr. Charles Tufts, of Medford, 
by bequest gave to the institution that now bears his 
name an estate in the town of Medford for the estab-. 
lishment of a college to be under the control of the Uni- 
versalist body, that the number of colleges was increased. 
Tufts College occupies a commanding site, known now as 
College Hill, overlooking Cambridge, Arlington, Med- 
ford, Chelsea, and the country around. It has several sub- 
stantial buildings, a museum containing unique specimens, 
a library comprising some twenty thousand volumes, and a 
_ theological school. Its endowment is more than a million 
dollars. It has a body of learned professors, and an in- 
creasing number of students. ‘The first president of Tufts 
College was Hosea Ballou, the distinguished Universalist 
clergyman, who held office from 1854 to 1861. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. A. A. Miner, who resigned in 1876 to take up 
the duties which he has just laid down as pastor of the prin- 
cipal church of his denomination in Boston. Dr. Miner was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, Dr. Elmer H. Capen, 
who has held the institution up to its high grade of work. 

All the strictly theological schools in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton have been founded within the present century. ‘The 
Andover Theological Seminary was founded in 1808, before 
the department of that nature was established at Harvard 
College. The Baptists came next in 1825, with the Newton 
Theological Institution ; and they were followed, in 1866, by 
the New Church Theological School, first established at 
Waltham, but now removed to Cambridge. ‘The next year 
the Episcopal Theological School was begun in Cambridge ; 
and in 1869, Tufts College opened its Theological School. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the schools of the Metho- 
dists, in Boston, and to that of Harvard College. All of 
these institutions are well provided with facilities for their 
work and with buildings appropriate to it. The New Church 
School occupies the long-time home of Jared Sparks, the 
historian, facing the great Memorial Hall of the University > 
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and the Episcopal School has new and attractive buildings 
on Brattle street, not far from the home of the poet Long- 
fellow. ‘These last-mentioned buildings are noteworthy from 
the fact that the entire group was designed by the architect 
at once, on which account they possess a unity of appearance 
that is not common in such cases. ‘The chapel of the insti- 
tution is commemorated in one of the sonnets of Mr. Long- 
fellow, who often referred to the sense of repose that one 
feels in approaching the building. The present dean is the 
Rev. William Lawrence, S. T. D., son of the late Amos 
Lawrence. 

It is not a little remarkable that the name of the city 
was not given to an institution of the college grade until 
1860. In that year the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
founded Boston College, which now occupies buildings on 
Harrison Avenue adjoining the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. It was incorporated in 1863, with power “to 
confer such degrees as are usually conferred by colleges” in 
Massachusetts, “‘except medical degrees,” and was opened 
the following year. ‘Though under the care of the Catholic 
Church, the charter provides that no discrimination shall 
be used against students not of that faith. The college is 


planned to give a classical course, and also “a thorough 


English education to that class of our youth who, not 
intending to follow the professions, stand in no need of clas- 
sical training.” ‘The faculty comprises sixteen persons, 
., of whom the Rev. Robert Fulton, S. J., is president, 
“ first catechist, and professor of elocution. ‘The moral 
and religious part of education is considered to be of 
the utmost 
importance. 
Something 
likea quarter 
of a million 
dollars are 
Invested in 
the grounds 
ings. 
Boston University 
comes next in the 
order of time among 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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institutions of this class. It resulted from suggestions made 
by the late Mr. Lee Claflin, father of Ex-Governor William 
Claflin, and he, with Jacob Sleeper and Isaac Rich, were 
the incorporators mentioned in the charter, which became 
effective in 1869. In this college women are admitted on 
the same terms with men and in the same classes. The 
statutes provide for a group of colleges with distinct faculties 
and administration, around the College of Liberal Arts, which 
corresponds to the usual American college. So attractive has 
the college become to women that more than two hundred 
of the three hundred and twenty-six students in the College 
of Liberal Arts belong to the fair sex. Women and men are 
found in the faculty as well as in the list of students, a rather 
unusual circumstance in an Eastern college to which men are 
admitted. 

The School of Law of this college, at first under the 
administration of the late Nicholas St. John Green, and now 
under the care of Dr. Edmund H. Bennett, has always sus- 
tained a high rank, and its graduates are honored members 
of the legal profession. ‘The other schools are those of 
theology, medicine, and the fine arts, the last-mentioned not 
having as yet been established, however. Between forty and 
fifty young women are pursuing the course in medicine. 
The University has received large bequests at various times, 
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and it is able to offer between sixty and seventy free scholar- 
ships. The president, since its opening, has been William F. 
Warren, LL. D., S. T. D. 

One of the most munificent gifts to education in the 
vicinity of Boston is that made by the late Henry F. Durant, 
who had an extensive country seat, with three hundred acres 
of land, at Wellesley, a beautiful town on the road towards 
Worcester. This estate Mr. Durant consecrated to the cause 
of the education of women. Mr. Durant had the rare oppor- 
tunity of not only laying the foundation of an institution, but 
of seeing it well under way before his death. He gave to it 
a large endowment-fund, and he erected buildings far more 
elegant and commodious than any that had ever before been 
appropriated to such a purpose. ‘The charter gives the col- 
lege, which Mr. Durant modestly named for the town in 
which it is situated, instead of for himself, the right to grant 
such degrees as are conferred by any university, college or 
seminary of learning in the commonwealth; and it is the 
intention of the trustees, as it was that of the founder, that 
the courses of instruction shall always be of the highest grade. 

Reference has been made to the beauty of the town of 
Wellesley. The grounds of the college, also, are exquisitely 
varied, affording attractive sites for the many buildings that 
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The arrangement in Cambridge was to give them instruction 
by men only, and to provide no dormitories, so that homes 
would be found, as in the case of Boston University, beyond 
the limits of the college. The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, as it is officially called, became known 
almost immediately as the Annex, and that nickname has 
adhered to the institution, though there has never been any 
connection with the college. The Society makes its arrange- 
ments with the instructors individually to repeat for women 
the lectures that are given in the college halls. Sixty-six 
professors are on the roll of the Annex, and there have been 


during the last year one hundred and seventy-five students, _ 


many of them taking courses more advanced than those of 
undergraduates. ‘These young women are allowed the free 
and constant use of the University library, and they are, of 
course, permitted to study the great collections in the Mu- 
seums of Archzeology and Zodlogy, and in the newly founded 
Semitic Museum. Fay House, near the “ Washington Elm,” 
is the home of the Annex. It contains the select reference 
library and the lecture rooms. ‘There are several labora- 
tories connected with it. : 

Harvard College offers in- te 
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have been found necessary, and making it possible to lay out 
charming walks and drives. The main building has a com- 
manding position on an elevation, at the foot of which lies 
Lake Waban, which adds to the beauty of the scene and 
affords opportunity for the students to exercise themselves in 
boating. The students are lodged in the main building, 
which accommodates more than three hundred; in Stone 
Hall, which provides for one hundred and eight, and in 
Freeman, Norumbega, the Eliot, Simpson, Wood, and Waban 
Cottages, which contain suites for small groups of those who 
desire greater quiet and retirement. The numbers have so 
much increased that nearly one hundred of the seven hun- 
dred lodge in Wellesley village. The president of Wellesley 
College (now Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer) who conducted 
its affairs during the period of its unprecedented expansion 
is wife of Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard Col- 
lege. Hersuccessor is Miss Helen Almira Shafer. All ofthe 
professors in Wellesley College are women, graduates of col- 
leges in America and Europe, who are accomplishing much 
to keep up the prestige of Boston as an educational centre. 
When Wellesley College was three years old, in 1878, it 
was announced that a plan had been made in Cambridge 
by which women who were able to pass the admission exam- 
inations prescribed for men who enter Harvard College would 
be allowed to take courses of instruction under the professors 
there. In Boston University women had been offered in- 
struction by both men and women; in Wellesley College they 
were then taught by women alone; in the one case they 
were lodged in families or elsewhere in the city, in the other 
they were provided with homes on the estate of the college. 


science, divinity, law, medicine, dentistry, dental science, 
veterinary science, and agriculture and horticulture, but she 
leaves for others the great work of instruction in indus- 


trial science, which is admirably, accomplished in all respects: 


by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, chartered by 
the Legislature in 1861, and opened in 1865. ‘This is one 


of the educational forces of which Boston is rightly proud. © 
The Institute owes its existence to the late Professor William — 


B. Rogers, who laid its foundation in a report entitled “ Ob- 


jects and Plan of an Institute of Technology, including a> 


Society of Arts,a Museum of Arts, and a School of Industrial 
Science.” The School of Industrial Science has become the 
prominent feature in the work of the Institute. 


as.a preparation for business callings, and a course prepara- 


tory to the professional study of medicine are given, and the - 
corporation maintains a subsidiary school known as the 


Lowell School of Practical Design. 
The Society of Arts is in active existence. Its first meet- 
ing was convened in 1862, before the Institute opened, and 


it holds frequent meetings for the purpose of awakening — 
and maintaining an interest in the practical sciences, and to_ 
At its meeting, inventions, dis- | 


aid in their advancement. 
coveries, and matters of scientific interest are discussed, all 
of the papers being presented in its Proceedings, which 
are published annually. The faculty of the Institute com- 
prises more than one hundred names of men prominent in 


It is devoted | 
to the teaching of science as applied to civil, mechanical, min- 
ing, electrical, chemical, and sanitary engineering, as well as_ 
to architecture, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, biology, and — 
geology, though courses of a less technical nature, designed 
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their specialties, at their head being 
General Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., 
LL.D. There are about one thou- 
sand students, besides forty-eight 
on the register of the Lowell 
School. ‘There have been seven 
hundred and fifty-seven graduates, 
most of whom hold important posi- 
tions in various parts of America. 
Women are admitted to the Insti- 
tute as well as men, and there is. 
at least one woman in the list of - ..- , 
instructors. 

The Manual Training School in Ss 
Cambridge supplements the work 
of the other schools there by offer- 
ing courses in drawing, carpentry 
and joinery, iron-fitting, wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making, casting, black- 
smithing, machine-shop work, and 
the care of engine and boiler. 
These courses are planned to be 
in conjunction with those of the 
English High School, but pupils 
in the private schools are also 
formed into classes, and there is 
one class composed of students in Harvard College whose 
work is counted as a part of the regular college work. This 
institution is one of the many princely gifts made to his native 
city by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, California, 
once a student of Harvard College. ‘The school was erected 
and equipped at an expense of sixty-five thousand dollars, and 
is carried on at present at the cost of Mr. Rindge, who seeks 
to elevate the idea of labor in the minds of the young. 

It is reported that when the young lawyer, John Adams, 
married Abigail, daughter of the Reverend William Smith, in 
1794, the father of the bride preached a sermon from Luke 
vil., 33: “ John came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, 
and ve say ‘ He hath adevil.’”” The profession of lawyer was 
at that time considered hardly honest, and Mr. Smith had 
reference to the ancient prejudice. It was not until 1815 that 
the misjudgment had been so far surmounted as to admit of 
the appointment of a professor of law at Harvard College, 
though attorneys had been recognized as court officers since 
1701. The Law School of the College is at present one of its 
most important branches, and there are no greater facilities 
anywhere than in Boston and Cambridge for the cultivation 
of a knowledge of the law. 

The opportunities for instruction in music are of the best in 
Boston. The science is taught in Harvard College by a pro- 
fessor of long experience and eminent qualifications, and there 
are two conservatories in the city itself. Besides these insti- 
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tutions there are the Symphony Orchestra, the Singers’ So- 
ciety, the Handel and Haydn Society, the Apollo Club, and 
many another organization, besides scores of private teachers 
of reputation who give instruction to the hundreds of pupils 
who come to the city every year to obtain their services, to 
hear the many concerts that are offered, and in other ways to 
train themselves in the art. 

he Boston Conservatory was founded in 1867, presided 
over by Julius Kichberg, who came from the Conservatoire of 
Geneva. During his long experience he has accomplished 
wonders, especially in his violin school, in which, as a critic 


of extensive acquaintance with the subject asserts, he has 


trained more real artists than any other violinist in America. 
The New England Conservatory was singularly enough es- 
tablished at the same time, in 1867, by the late Eben Tourgee, 
who came to Boston from Rhode Island. It is now under the 
charge of Mr. Carl Faelten, and occupies the great building 
on Franklin Square. There are sixteen departments, and the 
graduates are numbered by the thousand. 

For forty years music has been taught im the public schools, 
from the primary departments upwards, by rote and by note, 
and the general taste is cultivated on an extensive scale by 
thorough teachers. ‘The result of all the efforts is, in the words 
of John S. Dwight, that Boston is self-dependent for oratorio 
festivals, symphony performances, cantatas, pianists, violin, 
school, and chamber concerts — that it has its own compos- 

ers, the chief of whom is mentioned 
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as Professor Paine, of Harvard Col- 
lege, that musical criticism in the 
public press is of a high grade, and 
that there is thorough cultivation in 
the nursery, in the youngest schools, 
1 and from them upwards. 

[: Boston was not in its earlier years 
rT ie ik i at all known as a place for the en- 

couragement of art, but it has quite 
changed its character of late years. 
Fainting, architecture, and sculpture 
are cultivated with thoroughness. 
The Boston Art Club has for some 
years been a flourishing factor in this 
direction. It gained its position 
under the direction of its late pre- 
sident, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, and 
it now occupies commodious quarters 
in a building of its own, in which 
there are constant exhibitions of 
paintings and sculpture. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, too, 
has its own building, opened in 1876. 
It was founded in 186g, and has been 
the object of much careful interest 
by many citizens who placed their 
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purses at its disposal. This institution educates not only 
by its collections and by its exhibitions, but also through 
its classes of instruction, the chief of which is the school of 
drawing and painting. In this there are pupils in elemen- 
tary work, life drawing, and advanced work in painting. 
There is also a school of modeling and carving intended for 
those who desire to make a livelihood by those branches. 
The Society of Decorative Art and the Lowell Institute co- 
operate with the museum in providing opportunities for stu- 
dents, and it is said that together they offer more than can be 
obtained anywhere else in America. ‘The Society of Deco- 
rative Art has for its purpose the criticism of decorative work, 
and the putting it in the power of persons of cultivation to 
sell their productions. 

In the public schools there has been great advance in the 
matter of art instruction since 1870, at which date it was said 
to be the feeblest of all studies carried on by the city. At 
that time the legislature put upon all towns of ten thousand 
inhabitants the duty of providing instruction in industrial 
and mechanical drawing, and Boston at once took the mat- 
ter up in earnest, under the stimulus of Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins. A teacher was brought from England who was 
conversant with the advance that had been made in London 
since the establishment of the South Kensington School, and 
had been actually at work in furthering the plans that had 
been so successful there. The impulse obtained at this time 
has carried the work forward ever since. 
Art School was 
begun at the re- 
quest of the State 
Board of Educa- 
tion, and there are 
teachers the 
primary,grammar, 
and high schools. 
So great has the 
progress been that, 
as long ago as 
1876, the French 2 
commissioners on | 
education at the vf 
Centennial Exhi- 
bition pronounced ii 
the display of 
be the most com- f 
plete of all, and de- ah 
clared that France | 
could not preserve 
her artistic preéminence unless she should give first instruc- 
tion in drawing to the entire school population. ‘The effect 
has been made apparent in the advance in trained eyes and 
hands shown in every manufacture in which design forms an 
essential or an important part. 

The Lowell Institute is one of the organizations that does 
a large share in the general work of cultivating the citizens 
of Boston. Lecture-going is not so popular, it is true, as 
it was once there; but the courses that are given annually 
by the most prominent specialists of the world under the 
auspices of this institution are a means of offering valuable 
information to thousands of persons young and old. 
Lowell Institute takes its name from John Lowell, junior, 
son of the Lowell whose name is attached to a Massachu- 
setts town noted for its extensive manufactures. In 1839, 
Mr. John Lowell, who died at Bombay, established a fund 
by his will, and by a codicil made in the ancient city of 
Thebes, to be used for the purpose of providing free courses 
of lectures on specified subjects, and to be directed forever 
by some lineal descendant of the Lowell family. The In- 
stitute has no building, and is not permitted by the terms 
of the founder’s will to appropriate any of its funds to erect 
one. The bequest sustains also a “ Teachers’ School of 
Science,” and the “ Lowell School of Practical Design.” 

A few years younger is the Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study, as it is called, which began its beneficent life 
in the old home of the historian of Spanish literature on the 
corner of Beacon and Park Streets. In 1873 Miss Anna E. 
Ticknor, daughter of the late Professor George ‘Ticknor, 
formed herself into a “society,” for the purpose of inducing 
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ladies who were unable to leave their homes to devote a por- 
tion of every day to thorough and systematic study under 
proper direction. The society is formed of Miss ‘Ticknor and 
certain ladies and gentlemen whom she has interested in her 
scheme, but its hard and constant work has always centred 
upon her, and from her home, now at 41 Marlborough Street, | 
an influence radiates to almost every State and Territory of the 
Union, and it numbers hundreds of individuals, divided amony 
nearly thirty sections, who are pursuing courses in English. 
French, German literature, the fine arts, sanitary science, 
botany and mineralogy, besides other branches. It is one 
of the most characteristic of all ‘“ Boston notions,” and may 
be considered the original “ University Extension” society. 
The Old South Church, standing on the site of John Win- 
throp’s garden-plat, has of late years become the educational 
center from which much influence has been sent forth to stimu- 
late American patriotism. When the owners of that time- 
honored building found it necessary to sell it and build 
elsewhere, great efforts were made to, preserve it from Ge- 
struction, and among the ladies who were engaged in this 
movement Mrs. Augustus Hemenway was the most promi- 
nent. In 1878 Miss C. Alice Baker, of Cambridge, gave a 
course of talks in the Old 
a South on “ Early American 
Times,” which proved suc- 
cessful in attracting young 
people to the subjects treated. 
¢ Miss Baker was followed by 
Fed Mr. John Fiske, the eminent 
Pi lecturer, with a course on 
“The Discovery and Early 
Colonization of America,” 
4 4... and since 1883 the courses 
eh have been regular. “ Old 
South Leaflets” are prepared 
and given to the 
young people who 
attend these lec- 
tures, and they 
make the influence 
ZU more permanent. 
Courses of the 
ea same kind are now 
sustained in other 
places, especially 
in the West. 
The public 
schoolsystem isthe 
great factor in the 
general expansion of knowledge and in training the mass of 
the citizensof Boston. We already knowsomething of its begin- 
ning and growth. From the single school that sufficed in the 
time of Winthrop, it has developed until there are now 1 Nor- 
mal School, 2 Latin Schools, 8 High Schools, 55 Grammar 
Schools, 476 Primary Schools, 25 Kindergartens, 1 Schoo! 
for the Deaf, 17 Evening Schools, 5 Evening Drawing 
Schools, 1 school on Spectacle Island in the harbor, 1 
Manual Training School, and 6 Schools of Cookery. There 
are 72,000 children in the cityyof the school ages, of whom 
the remarkable number of 69,000 are found in the schools 
provided for them. These require the services of 1544 teach- 
ers, who were in 1890 paid $1,000,370. The other expenses 
of the schools brought the total sum up to $1,712,000 in 
1890, an average cost of $24.46 for each pupil. _ | 
Few cities are so favorably situated as Boston is for the estab- 
lishment of private schools. The ancient university has always 
given a standard toward which lower schools were tempted to 
reach, and the public schools have roused emulation by pre- 
senting another which the private schools have felt it desira- 
ble to surpass. Prominent among these institutions are the 
Roxbury Latin School, and the academies for girls at Brad- 
ford and Andover, all of which are under control of boards 
of trustees. The Roxbury Latin School, which dates from 
1645, when it was founded by the Apostle to the Indians, © 
John Eliot, was so well endowed that it is at present able to 
pay its master a larger salary than is received by any public 
teacher in Boston. It is-second to none as a fitting-school 
for college. Bradford Academy, founded in 1804, Is the 
oldest institution of its kind in America. Its work is the 
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education ‘ser girls, but it does not fit them for college, its 
course being intended to be complete in itself. It has sent 
out hundreds of highly educated graduates. Abbot Acad- 
emy, at Andover, also for girls, has a similar high record. 
It was founded in 1829. 3 

Another institution of prominence is Lasell Seminary, estab- 
lished in 1851, a few miles from Boston, at Auburndale, a 
part of the City of Newton, by the late Professor Edward 
Lasell, of Williams College, for the education of girls and 
young women. It has pursued its useful career ever since 
its foundation, but of late years under the direction of Charles 
C. Bragdon, A. M., its present principal, it has greatly im- 
proved, both in the extent of its buildings, the beauty of its 
grounds, and in all the appliances and apparatus of utility in 
school life. The board of visitors includes representatives 
from all of the New England Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who support the large faculty in carrying 
on the work, but the institution is undenominational in its 
influence. 

A list of the establishments not incorporated would exhaust 
our space as well as the time of our readers. It must suffice 
to say that, excepting the business quarters, they abound in 
almost every street of Boston, and are found in every suburb. 
Some are for boys, and fit them carefully for college in large 
numbers ; others are for both boys and girls; and many more 
are for girls alone. In these times when girls go to college 
almost as commonly as boys do, all private schools that 
desire to be placed in the front rank must be able to prepare 
their pupils for the admission examinations. It is by no 
means requisite that all girls should go to college, nor even 
that they should pass through the preparatory course, but 
certainly all girls’ schools must be able to fit them for the 
entrance examinations. 

_A very large proportion of the private schools for girls in 
the vicinity of Boston are provided with conveniences for 
caring for girls who are attracted from distant parts of the 
country, and even from foreign lands, by the opportunities 
afforded there for education. ‘These are numbered by the 
hundred, if not by the thousand, and through them the 
influence of Boston as an educational centre is greatly 
increased and extended. It is only necessary to glance at 
the advertising columns of our family papers and magazines 
to be struck with the numerical importance of the institutions 
for the private instruction of boys and girls in the vicinity of 
Boston, but if one could make a list of the greater number 
of those schools which never advertise, the impression would 
be still more emphasized. To study, to teach, these are duties, 
or pleasures, which every young man and young woman in 
Boston is familiar with, and private schools are considered 
the most desirable fields for the exercise of their faculties in 
this way. 

As private schools often prove the pioneers in advancing edu- 
cation, so private enterprise is of the greatest advantage to 


the purpose of enabling the pupils to spell orally long columns. 


public instruction. This is shown in Boston by two notable 
examples. For some years Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, daughter 
of the late Professor Louis Agassiz, of Cambndge, sustained 
a number of Kindergartens in different parts of Boston and 
Cambridge for the purpose of proving to the public the desir- 
ability of providing that sort of instruction. Her success was 
so marked that the whole enterprise was eventually taken up 
by the two cities. Mrs. Shaw then added to her munificence 
by providing a trained teacher in kindergarten methods for 
the Normal School in Boston. 

In hike manner, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, who had before. 
been a helper in the cause of public instruction in other ways, 
and wassupporting the Old South courses, began to train teach- 
ers in the system of gymnastics known as the “ Lingg” or 
‘“‘ Swedish ” system, and, after she had demonstrated the ad- 
vantages that it promised, the school committee ordered its 
adoption for the public schools. This was in 18go0. Before 
the close of that year Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, was called to be Director of Physical Training 
for all the schools, and he entered upon the performance of his. 
duties in January, 1891. 

‘The Boston publicschools have long been considered models. 
for the imitation of other towns, and though they may be be- 
hind some systems in certain particulars, it is undoubted that 
they are eminently progressive in many ways. ‘The present 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, has brought 
out this truth by comparing a set of examination-papers writ- 
ten in 1845 by grammar-school candidates for diplomas, with 
a similar set written in 1885. ‘he comparison shows great 
advance in methods as well as in results. ‘The “ former times ” 
were certainly not better than the present in the Boston schools. 
Spelling is, for example, now regarded not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to a more valuable end, and is not taught for 


of difficult words, which they may never see again in after 
life, but rather to establish a habit of writing correctly those 
words which they are daily called upon to use. Grammar, 
also, is not now taught so much to fit the pupil to pick an au- 
thor’s language to pieces and range the words properly in ac- 
cordance with artificial rules of syntax, as to make it possible 
for him to put his own words together in such a way as to ex- 
press ideas so that they may be comprehended by a reader. 
‘The present methods are shown by this comparison to be much 
superior to those used when the grandfathers were in school. 
The supervisors of the Boston schools, in their latest report, 
state the object of the schools in these words: “To train 
pupils to use their mother-tongue with a fair degree of skilk 
and correctness must always be the chief aim of teachers in 
any grade of the public schools.” Simple as this seems, it is a 
high aim, and one that few schools really succeed in reaching. 

The Secretary of the State Board of Education said not 
long ago: “The schools are severely criticised. Almost every 
month there may be found in the public journals labored arti- 
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cles written to show that the public schools are destroying the 
health of the young children who attend them, that they are 
crowding into the learners’ minds an indigestible mass of use- 
less knowledge, and that they stimulate the intellectual facul- 
ties to an unnatural activity, while the moral nature is left to 
grow wild in all its inherited tendencies to evil”; but he en- 
courages himself by remembering that the public schools have 
given to the State an intelligent and virtuous people. The 
criticism that is generously lavished upon the public schools 
tends to improve them, for it keeps the school boards informed 
of the mind of the people, and shows them that the people 
are alert and jealous of everything that affects their children’s 
progress. 

The criticism that has just been mentioned is an evidence 
of the independence for which Boston has been known ever 
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the country. Pupils are no longer compelled to learn by rote 
things that they do not understand, nor to store their minds 
with an undigested mass of useless knowledge ;_ text-books 
have been changed; and teachers have been obliged to un- 
derstand their subjects themselves, as well as to show training 
in the science of imparting knowledge. 

The public schools do not, from the nature of things, mark 
the highest progress in their peculiar sphere, for they are 
established by the votes of majorities. They rather show the 
average educational aspirations of a community. We may 
therefore argue that where the public schools are in so ad- 
vanced a condition as they are in Boston, a very high intel- 
lectual level has been reached, and that with the advantage 
thus secured an intense influence must be sent forth. 

In treating the subject of collegiate education not long 
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since John Winthrop’s day, an independence upon which all 
its educational progress has depended. 
made Boston a centre of intellectual activity in every branch 
of human thought, and it is this rather than the long list of 
educational institutions that we have now contemplated that 
constitutes it an educational centre. It is popular to be in- 
tellectually active in Boston. Every line of investigation 
finds there its devoted adherents. No matter what subject is 
broached in the public prints, remote as it may be from pres- 
ent thought or actual conditions, there will be found some 
secluded scholar who has devoted time and thought to it, 
and he will be pretty sure to present himself with the fruits 
of his investigations, which, it must be said, will be gladly 
added to the common stock. 

An example of this alertness of the community is shown in 
the facts connected with the introduction of the so-called 
‘‘Quincy Method” into the Boston schools. It is at about 
1876 that the old town of Quincy decided to renounce some 
of its worn-out ways, and to return to others that had been 
advocated by Comenius at the time that Boston was founded, 
and by Mulcaster a hundred years earlier. Quincy immedi- 
ately became a point of interest to all teachers, and for sev- 
eral years there was an active discussion of the “ innovations,” 
as they were called. Out of the sharp criticism there came 
improvement, and now the methods that were then under fire 
are recognized as superior, not only in Boston, but all over 
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ago, a thoughtful writer said: “ The chief advantage of any 
university is not the knowledge which is acquired there, 
valuable as that may be. Its main advantages are the living 
for years where the chief interest is not the making of money, 
but the consideration of truth, in whatever form; the 
measuring of self by a large company of those of our own 
age; the broadening and freeing of thought by association 
with those whose training and influences have been different 
from our own; and last, but not least, the daily contact with 
men of large calibre and long experience.’ 

These expressions are pertinent to the consideration of 
Boston as an educational centre. Its greatest advantages do 
not arise from its manifold institutions in which knowledge 
may be acquired, grand as they are, but from the opportunity 


which it affords for mingling constantly with so many men 


and women whose daily occupation is not the making of 
money, but the consideration of truth in some form. ‘There 
are money-makers in Boston,—- noble men, who have built 
up a commercial character that lias made itself known i in all 
parts of the globe,— but even they are found to partake of 
the universal thirst for cultivation, and to share the intel- 
lectual activity that surrounds them. 

An educational centre like Boston is not a bureau, but a 
living body, a complex result of life. Its influence has been 
as enduring as it is far-reaching and stimulating to high 
achievement. 
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Lasell Seminary. 


ASELL SEMINARY has its own 
conception of what educated 
womanhood means. It is not 
a college for men on a small 
scale, nor a finishing school for 
girls on a great scale; it does 
not, in imitation of the former, seek to give its 
young women an exhaustive course in branches 
utterly removed from the life and thought of 
the women of to-day, nor, like the latter, does 
it aim merely at society accomplishments. Like 
the finishing school, it recognizes that the capa- 
city and taste for art and music are as important 
parts of a woman’s culture as are the capacity 
and taste for science or mathematics; but, 
unlike the finishing school, it aims to conduct 
its young women through a systematic course 
of study in the best that has been thought and 
said upon all the subjects which are of interest 
to serious and high-minded womanhood. 

Lasell Seminary is situated in Auburndale, 
Mass., one of the prettiest of the suburbs of 
Boston. The fact that the city is within eas 
reach adds very greatly to the advantages whic 
it can give in the study of art and music, as well 
as in illustration of science and history. The 
city is but ten miles distant, and the fact that 
the young women have their homes in a beau- 
tiful country town, instead of a city boarding- 
house, is of an importance which those can 
appreciate who know what kind of a place a 
city boarding-house is for young women. The 
seminary building is situated upon high ground, 
commanding a charming prospect in almost 
every direction. The building is a large, pleas- 
ant, homelike structure, so arranged that every 
room shall have some sunlight in the course of 
the day, and every provision is made for its 
thorough healthfulness. It has frequently hap- 
pened that the hundred and more young women 
generally in attendance have passed through 
the entire year without a single case of sickness. 

There is a preparatory class, to which girls 
of fifteen or thereabouts may be admitted who 
have done thorough work in the grammar 
school branches, and are ready to begin Cesar 
in Latin. For admission to the freshman class 
the requirements are those common in boys’ 
colleges, except in the classics, where no Greek, 
and but four books of Czsar, are required. 
Those who are prepared in everything except 
Latin are permitted to make up this deficiency 
in a special sub-freshman class doing double 
work on the Latin. Upon admission there is a 
wide range of studies to be chosen from, but 
no student is allowed to take more than two 
elective courses at one time. Principal Brag- 
don does not believe that young women should 
do so much more work in a given time than 
young men, and insists that it is a mistake for 
them to carry on all the branches pursued in 
boys’ colleges, with music and painting in ad- 
dition. 
extra branches, she must give up extra time 
and not extra strength. 

As we have before indicated, there is at Lasell 
more of a desire that the students shall be in- 
telligent than that they shall be learned, and 
that they shall have a taste for reading rather 
than a knowledge of languages in which they 
can never hope to read. 2 regard to literature 
the school aims to be anything but a fmishing 
school. Its chief object is to implant literar 
taste, so that the young women in after life will 
carry on with pleasure the work which has 
been begun. A critical study of the best works 
_ of English and American literature extends 
through the junior and senior years. Accom- 
panying the regular courses there is a special 
study of Shakspere, under the direction of the 
chief of American Shaksperian scholars, Mr. 
William J. Rolfe. 

In history the instruction is conceived on a 
similar plan. The common method of con- 
densing and epitomizing, which so often leads 
to disgust with the branch, is abandoned, and 
the scholars are first taught the great signifi- 
cant events in history, and are then given 
courses in reading in authors who have made 
history interesting and philosophical. 

The history and literature of the Bible are 
now included in this regular week-day study, 
instead of being an hour’s Sunday pastime, and 
all the latest methods of research and critical 
examination-are applied to this most important 
work. 


If a young woman wishes to study 


In the natural sciences the school is equipped 
with the necessary apparatus, museums, etc., for 
the illustration of all the branches presented. 
The laboratory is completely furnished for per- 
sonal work, and pupils are working there «// 
the time in working hours. 

In art and in music the school has facili- 
ties which attract a great many special students. 
One of the graduates of the school, Miss Eliza- 
beth Gardner, has the honor of being the only 
American young woman ever awarded the 
much-coveted medal at the Paris Salon. The 
art gallery of the school is well furnished with 
paintings by distinguished American and for- 
eign artists. 

But it must not be inferred that the prac- 
tical side of life is ignored at Lasell. Nowhere 
has the school been more advanced or more 
successful than in the practical side of a well- 
rounded culture. Lasell is said to have been 
the first school of its grade in the United States 
to give its pupils, in successful combination with 
a thorough course of study, instruction in cook- 
ing and other domestic arts. It is the only 


many years cut and make their own and rela- 
tives’ dresses, and have a resource i case of 
need of self-suprort. 

A new departure, a few years ago, was in 
lectures upon the principles of common law, 
and of late these have been given by a woman 
lawyer, emphasizing especially the peculiarities 
of the law as appliedto women. Lasell was the 
pionecr also in lectures upon home sanitation. 
These lectures include ventilation, light, drain- 
age, furnishing, and the general habits of family 
life. The curriculum is full of minor courses 
which enable the young women to become help- 
ful, and, if necessary, to make an independent 
living. A course in bookkeeping, as extended 
as that in any commercial college, is given, and 
several graduates from this department, who 
never expected to be called upon to make use 
of their training, are satisfactorily filling good 
positions as bookkeepers and accountants. A 
similar independence will soon be possible for 
the young women who pursue the newly intro- 
duced courses in phonography and telegraphy. 

There is still another feature of the course at 


~ school (not industrial) in which there is a lec- 


ture room and practice kitchen expressly fi.ted 
for this work. The instructors are of the 
highest reputation in house-keeping accom- 
plishments. The work is graded for a three 
years’ course, and proficiency is required for 
advancement, just as in other branches of the 
school work. The instruction for the first 
two years is by demonstration lectures. In 
the third year the pupil does the work. The 
entire course is free. The only plausible ob- 
jection which has ever been found to such a 
course is that it would be pursued at home; 
but this argument is something like the argu- 
ment that there is no use in young men study- 
ing history or philosophy in colleges because 
these branches can be read at home. Asa 
general rule they will not be. The fact that 


-. the young women are trained to handiwork at 


the same time as at head-work broadens their 
education, their tastes, and their sympathies, 
and teaches them to do the ordinary work of 
life intelligently, and not as dull routine. Of 
the success of the course in dressmaking, a 
man is naturally incompetent to speak, but the 
description of Jennie June, in the New York 
Sun, indicates how thoroughly satisfactory it 
has been. A course of lessons in the cutting 
and making of clothing, including practical 
millinery by an expert, resulted in the turning 
out of many pretty bonnets and dresses for 
school wear, and in the acquisition of a sufficient 
amount of practical knowledge and true prin- 
ciple upon which to base action, to serve any 
woman who has sense enough to apply them, 
the object not being to make milliners and 
dressmakers, but to furnish an insight into the 
best methods and save the waste occasioned by 
ignorance. Still, some of our pupils do for 
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Lasell, which deserves to be given especial prom- 
inence. It is physical culture. Ample time 
and ample room are given for all forms of out- 
door sport, including boating on the Charles 
River, which is free to all the pupils. For in- 
door exercise it is convenient to mention first 
the natatorium. A large, well-planned swim- 
ming tank is kept supplied with fresh warm 
water. This, with a competent resident teacher, 
permits all who will to learn this most desir- 
able art, and to enjoy its practice. 

The classes are constantly supervised by 2 
lady graduate who was instructed in gymnastics 
by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, who constantly 
tests all the young women as regards their 
strength in every direction, tells them how to 
develop those parts which are the weakest, and 
teaches them the exercises which will result in 
that condition of health and that physical poise 
and grace of movement which constitutes so 
large an. element of the best social success. 
While in training, and indeed while not in 
training, the girls are required to wear gar- 
ments which permit the full and natural devel- 
opment of a strong physical womanhood. 

Three years ago companies were formed for 
military drill, and a skilled military officer put 
incommand. By wise management this exer- 
cise has proved attractive and beneficial, giving 
erect figures, graceful carriage, and a habit of 
attention and prompt obedience. 

The pupils are not required to pass regular 
or foreknown examinations, nor to recite in 

ublic on any occasion. The whole plan shows 
intelligent and fearless consideration of the ser- 
ious problems of the education of girls. The 
overflowing patronage proves the estimate of 
thoughtful parents of their solution at Lasell. 
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‘ Li j ernor) Phillips, lamenting the indifference of When Dr. Bancroft came to the academy Bi 

Andover - ° iterary anc the times toward education, and penetrated 1873 it was a transition period. The new edu- 

Educational Centre. with the conviction that the future of the cation had come in, and the colleges demanded 
Annie Sawyer Downs. country depended upon intelligence, sacrificed more and better preparatory work. | 

; present ease and prospective wealth that young With an able and a permanent faculty, the 


F Andover, it may be well said | men might be made pious, virtuous, masiers of codperation of the alumni, large additions to the 
“nglish, Greek, Latin, music, and the art of funds, new buildings, and “a constant endeavor 


that from the beginning it has 


been a literary and educational | speaking; might learn mathematics, anl— | to make the educational training at Andover 

centre. Its first minister was here is the germ of immortality in the scheme count at the vital point of preparation for the 

its first teacher, and as he was | —“such others of the arts, sciences, and lan- _ new college life, with its new requirements and 

an admirer of the genius of Anne Bradstreet, guages as opportunity or ability may admit.” | all its new responsibilities,” the school has 
as well as her brother-in-law, was presumably | From the start it was a marked success. | grown in numbers, influence, and repute, until 
a man of taste and culture. _ The scholarship of its principals, the reputa- __ by its very prosperity it is compelled to appeal 
Anne Bradstreet herself not only wrote | tion of Judge Phillips, the fame of Andover , again to public generosity and private benevo- 
verses, and read the eight hundred books she | drew students from all sections of the country, lence; and it is gratifying to know that much 


{ 


had 
from England, | WR 
but sent four | 
sons to Harvard 
College, and in- 


to help out the 
infant univer- 
sity by liberal f 


donations of 
wheat and corn. + 

Francis Dane, $4 
the second min- 
ister, was the 
second teacher, 
and when, in 
1704, Anne Brad- 
Street’s grand- 
mar school of 
Andover, not 
only Rowley but 
Ilaverhill sent 
pupils because 
was a place 
of health and 
sound slearn- 


five masters of PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 

the town schools before 1792, all but five were and houses are still standing where were interest is felt throughout the entire country in 

Harvard graduates. boarded Washingtons and Lees, Pinckneys, efforis for its reinforcement in every direction. 
Previous, however, to 1792, a powerful im- Lowells, and Quincys. Twenty-eight years after the incorporation 

pulse had been given the intellectual force of An- The original gift, royal in extent, of two | of Phillips Academy, Andover Theological 


Seminary was dedicated. It is not only by in- 
corporation and official management one of its 
departments, but also by growth from the 
original intention of Judge Phillips. Provis- . 
ion was made in the constitution of the acad- 
emy for the instruction of divinity students, but 
when the demand for ministers grew larger the 
Rev. Mr. French, of Andover, is said to have 
conceived of a school for their especial training, 
and Dr. Pearson, the first principal of Phillips 
Academy, to have assisted him in carrying out 


the plan. 


dover, for Phillips Academy had been founded. 
Opened in 1778, it was not incorporated 
until October 4, 1780, and this date making 
it the first incorporated academy in the com- 
monwealth was the last of the old régime. 
Its founder, Judge (later Lieutenant-Gov- 
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hundred acres of land on Andover Hill has 
never been alienated, the moneys of the founders 
have multiplied manyfold, and the slender fac- 
ulty of a century ago has grown into a corps 
of instructors of signal ability. 

Two remarkably successful periods have 
marked the life of Phillips Academy, the first 
between 1837-1871, under the charge of Dr. S. 
H. Taylor, and the second from 1873 to the 
present date, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft being the 
efficient principal. 

Hundreds of men testify that under Dr. Tay- ee | | 
lor at Phillips Academy they learned the accu- The name of Mrs. Phoebe Foxcroft Phil- 

ge “ racy, thoroughness, and self-government which lips, widow of Lieutenant-Governor Phillips, 
CHAPEL OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND PHILLIPS ACADEMY. make success possible. _ heads the list of “ original founders,’ and 
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the liberality and 
promptness of her 
gift secured its es- 
tablishment. 

it was fhe first 
theological seminary 
in the United States ; 
and not only created 
a revolution in the 
method of ministe- 
rial instruction, but 
was the prototype 
of hundreds of simi- 
lar institutions, and 
probably leads every 
other in the extent of 
territory over which, 
and in the number 


of nations . among 
which, its graduates 
have taught and 
preached. The 
number of  cele- 
brated men who 
have as professors 


been connected with 
it cannot be now 


enumerated ; but 
Pearson, Stuart, 
Woods, Porter, Grif- 
fn, and the two ABBOT | HALL. 
Edwardses in earlier days, Shedd, Park, 


Phelps, Smyth, Harris, and Tucker in the 
present, are only a few from a list unequaled in 
power and unsurpassed in theological fame. 
Samuel Phillips founded Phillips Academy ; 
and his wife Phoebe Foxcroft Phillips, with 
her son, and her son’s kinsman, Samuel Abbot, 
founded Andover Theological Seminary. 


years another woman, kin by 
\ blood to Samuel Phillips, and 
yj kin by benevolence to Phoebe 

Foxcroft Phillips, called into 
being a third institution no less important, no 
less fruitful than its predecessors. 

Her name was Sarah Abbot, and her insti- 
tution, Abbot Academy, was the first academy 
in the country incorporated for the education 
exclusively of girls. 

Abbot Academy opened May 6, 1829, and 
during its existence of little more than half a 
century has received over three thousand pupils. 

Its standard of intellectual attainment has al- 
ways been high, but its standard of moral and 
spiritual character has if possible been higher. 

For thirty years Miss Philena McKeen has 
been its energetic, wise, and devoted head, and 
even to-day, when colleges for women are in 
the front, it offers liberal training, accurate 
scholarship, and large acquaintance with science, 
literature, music, and art. 

The three learned institutions have made 
Andover a delightful situation for such a school 
for young women as Abbot Academy. Society 
is refined, cultivated, and remarkably broad in 
range, for it is made up of people drawn thither 
through sympathy with the spirit of the place. 

A town where such women as Anne Brad- 
Street, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps have lived acquires a world-wide 
celebrity and becomes cosmopolitan. 

In addition, the healthful air of the upland 
plateau upon which Andover is situated, the 
beauty of its landscape, of its woods, streams, 
and flowers, commends it to all who regard 
simplicity and retirement. 
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So it is no wonder that Abbot Academy, 
even in its earliest days, drew i:s pupils largely 
from abroad. 

ts funds being its own earnings and its 
charges never extravagant, it suffered for many 
years because it had no boarding-house. In 
1855, by the generosity of friends, a commo- 
dious house was built. It was called Smith 
Hall, and was the cherishe home of the larger 
number of Abbot Academy students uniil last 
Then it became the residence of 
those who, studying the French language, find 
it an advantage tolive by themselves with their 


teacher. The English students at that time re- 


moved into a new and elegant building made 
possible by the large gift of Mr. W. F. Draper 
and the supplementary contributions of hosts 
of others. 


RAPER Hall (as it is named), 
whose beauty of exterior is 
only equaled by its interior con- 
venience,is ofa composite char- 
acter suggesting medizeval do- 

mestic buildings, and is a fit companion to 

the beautiful chapel of the Theological Semi- 
nary and the more recent erections of Phillips 

Academy. 

Charming drawing-rooms, studios for art, and 

a whole suite for music, library, reading, and 

dining-rooms, spacious vestibules and corridors, 

are all. pro- 
vided with the | 

conveniences 

luxuries 

made impera- 
tive by mod- 
ern science. 
But the dis- 
tinctive _fea- 
ture of Draper 

Hall is its man- 

ner of lodging 

its occupants. 

One room to 

one pupil is 

the generous 


DRAPER’ +ALL, 


allotment. Friends may turn a suite into parlor 
and bedroom, but that most disagreeable ne- 
cessity of an old-fashioned boarding-school, 
compulsory companionship, is entirely avoided. 
The libraries, art collections, and scientific ap- 
paratus of each of the Andover institutions are 
freely used by the others, while their combined 
numbers make it possible to command the 
services of the most distinguished lecturers and 
musicians. 


LIBRARY OF DRAPER HALL, 

Above all, the atmosphere of Andover is that 
of study, and its environment that wealth of 
culture, that assurance of the value of know- 
ledge, which results from the presence and long 
existence of such a trio as Phillips Academy, 
Andover Theological Seminary, and Abbot 


Academy. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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